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Editor’s Note 


Whether we realize it or not, today’s pressures 
from urban growth are changing the pattern of our 
cities. Older central areas are confronted with realis- 
tic problems about their future well-being. The 
prescribed panaceas of more expressways, faster mass 
transportation, and bigger parking areas are not 
enough to overcome forces which are _ evolving 
changes in basic functions. Serious thought must be 
given to the jeopardy in which the long established 
central business districts find themselves. 


James W. Rouse is a real estate developer and 
mortgage broker. He is also the developer of the 
Mondawmin Shopping Center in Baltimore which 
introduces many departures in this kind of enter- 
prise. He and his associates are also develop’.g 
elsewhere a shopping center which will advance still 
the concepts for customer attraction. Mr. 
Rouse is of the business and civic leaders of 
Baltimore. He has large stakes in downtown real 
estate so he speaks of central city problems with 
broad and unbiased interest. His remarks published 
here were first given in New York City before the 
general merchandising session of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association at their meeting in January. 
URBAN LAND published previously another article by 
Mr. Rouse, “Estimating the Productivity for Planned 
Regional Shopping Centers” in the November 1953 
issue. 
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In this article, the author raises some of the basic 
elements which are bringing about changing rela- 
tionships between downtown and the suburbs. Once 
the elements are understood clearly, the problems can 
be dealt with forcefully. Mr. Rouse describes down- 
town’s dilemma and gives succinct expression to 
what it must do. 


core of the worn-out inner 


The hope that downtown may have 
turned the corner in the battle with its 
problems and that its future looks 
better than its immediate past is a 
fervent but not realistic anticipation. I 
believe that downtown has not yet 
begun to feel the real impact of ta> 
forces working against it; that so far, 
the battle for downtown has_ been 
waged against the symptoms not the 
sources of its troubles; that we have 
not yet come to grips, in most Ameri- 
can cities, with the problems besetting 
the future of downtown. 

The fight for downtown has been a 
panicky, piecemeal defense consisting 
largely of tricks, gimmicks, and pro- 
motion ideas plus a few parking garages 
and one-way streets. There has been 
little study of the basic problems and 


still less in the way of broad develop- 
ment programs designed to make down- 
town into the strong “heart of the city” 
which it ought to be. 


Downtown’s Strength and Weakness 


Downtown is closer to more people 
than any other area in most cities. it 
has the city’s largest labor force in its 
midst every day. It has the widest 
range of facilities and services and the 
broadest presentation of merchandise. 
If you were starting out to build your 
city’s major business district and (if 
you) had 200 acres of bare land avail- 
able at what is now downtown—would 
you look any further? 

The natural advantages of downtown 
are enormous, but the simple fact is 
that downtown is obsolete. It is the 


city. It 
fails to match up to the capacities or 
the aspirations of the American people. 
The products of creative genius 
are evident on every hand and nowhere 
so extensively as on your own shelves. 
But, so far, we have failed to apply 
this creative vitality to bringing the 
cities in which we live up-to-date with 
our knowledge and our hopes of how 
to live. Downtown is part and parcel 
of the central city. Its problems are 
those of most of the central city. It 
is ugly, inconvenient, confused, and 
grim. 


our 


The Cycle of Decay 


The American people have learned 
how to live better, work better, shop 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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Plan-itorial . . . 


Municipal Home Rule 


An editorial entitled “Home Rule is Worth Fighting For” appeared recently 
in the official the League of Wisconsin Municipalities. After 
reading the article, we are left with a feeling that there is another side to the 
coin with which this particular statement does not deal. 

“Self-determination” and jealous guarding of local prerogatives has been 
an American tradition 1776. This philosophy has affected to a marked 
degree everything we have done since—and we are for it. The Home Rule 
concept stems directly from this philosophy and probably has been responsible 
for much of the dynamic quality, individuality and initiative behind our present 
urban growth and industrial progress. 

Like every good thing, however, there comes a point of excess, of over- 
indulgence and of diminishing returns. So we are raising the question whether 
Home Rule not now this point in many places throughout the 
country. Home Rule for the compact little town or city of the 19th and early 
20th century, which nestled neatly within its corporate boundaries, was entirely 
logical and probably desirable. Home Rule for each of the numerous corporate 
communities which make up today’s metropolitan area is quite another matter. 
In the process of urban growth, these once separate and self-sufficient units 
are getting in each other’s hair, stepping on each other’s toes and competing with 
each other for business, industry, tax base, state funds, Federal aid and annexa- 
tions—in short are generally acting like a bunch of adolescents at a ball game. 

Much of the confusion appears to occur in the name of retaining the “Home 
Rule” prerogatives, but the results have become chaotic from the standpoint of 
rational urban organization and economic stability. 

We are not against Home Rule—in moderation. We do raise the question, 
however, if Home Rule, rather than being the boon it was once supposed to be, 
is not in fact a major road block to the solution of the metropolitan problem. 
It would appear at least that the success of Toronto’s expedition into metropoli- 
tan cooperation was in considerable degree made possible by the absence of 
this legal, and, to some extent, emotional hurdle we have created for ourselves. 


M.S.W. 
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The Councils of Urban Land Institute—1957 


The following men have been appointed by President Charles E. Joern to 
the Executive Groups of the three Councils of ULI for the year 1957. These 
Councils were organized to conduct intensive research and investigations into 
current trends in residential, commercial, and industrial land use and develop- 
ment, and to develop standards and procedures in their respective fields. Their 
services, in the form of panel studies, are available to civic, business, and plan- 
ning organizations in connection with specific problems in these fields. 


EXECUTIVE GROUP—COMMUNITY BUILDERS’ COUNCIL 


the Board 
Chairman of 


River 
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Chairman, Hugh Potter, Chairman of 
Vice Chairman, John C. Taylor, 
City, Missouri 


Oaks Corporation, Houston, Texas 
30oard, J. C. Nichols Company, Kansas 


Paul D. Ambrose, Ambrose-Williams & Co., Denver, Colorado 

David D. Bohannon, David D. Bohannon Organization, San Mateo, California 
Franklin L. Burns, President, The D. C. Burns Realty & Trust Co., Denver, Colorado 
W. W. Caruth, Jr., The Caruth Corporation, Dallas, Texas 

James B. Douglas, President, The Northgate Company, Seattle, Washington 

Roy P. Drachman, Roy Drachman Realty Company, Tucson, Arizona 


Walter K. Durham, Architect, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Cc. J. Faherty, Executive Investment Manager, The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, Newark, New Jersey 

Wm. G. Farrington, Houston, Texas 

L. E. Fite, L. E. Fite & Co., San Antonio, Texas 

Van Holt Garrett, Garrett-Bromfield & Co., Denver, Colorado 

Robert P. Gerholz, Gerholz Community Homes, Inc., Flint, Michigan 

Richard M. Hurd, New York City, New York 


John P. Matthews, President, John Matthews Company, North Little Rock, Arkansas 
John McC. Mowbray, President, The Roland Park Realty Company, Baltimore, Maryland 
Robert T. Nahas, R. T. Nahas Enterprises, Castro Valley, California 

E. L. Ostendorf, Ostendorf-Morris Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
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SHOPPING CENTERS RE-STUDIED 


The thirtieth in the series of techni- 
cal bulletins issued by ULI as part of 
its service to members is ready for 
distribution. This bulletin, “Shopping 
Centers Re-Studied” will be published 
in two parts. Distribution of the two 
parts will be by separate mailings. 

Part One—Emerging Patterns dis- 
cusses fundamentals for shopping cen- 
ter planning, development, and opera- 
tion as well as presenting principles 
followed in market analysis, site selec- 
tion, parking arrangement, store loca- 
tion, leasing, and promotions. 

Part Two—Practical Experiences 
present findings from two question- 
naires. The answers give some actual 
statistics about features of centers 
currently in operation, under construc- 
tion, and in planning. In addition the 
tenant composition of large regional 
centers is analyzed, and an extensive 
inventory of centers is included. 
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WILL DOWNTOWN FACE UP TO 
ITS FUTURE? 


(Continued from Page 1) 


better than the central city can pro- 
vide, and they will desert it in in- 
creasing numbers as better alternatives 
are made available to them. This is 
not guess work. We, as a_ people, 
have demonstrated throughout the 
country how we want to live, to work 
and to shop. 

Fresh, green, open residential com- 
munities overwhelm the countryside 
outside our cities along with neat, at- 
tractive industrial plants with lawns 
and gardens and new office buildings in 
campus-like settings. And then, of 
course, there are the shopping centers. 
When they are well planned, stores 
face one another across a landscaped 
garden street; surrounded by conven- 
ient parking, weather protected, casual, 
gay, music in the air, families shopping 


together—a new and very appealing 
shopping atmosphere. 
And what happens in the central 


city? Its people move to the suburb. 
The lower income, in-migrant people 
are crowded into the houses which 
others leave behind. The resulting 
exploitation combined with municipal 
neglect extends the squalor and con- 
fusion. The ring of slums and blight 
expands. Congestion increases. Down- 
town’s market declines. 

The result: Offices move to park-like 
environments on the edge of the city. 
Industry finds new plants and depart- 
ment stores build branches in new 
shopping centers to capture the new 
markets in the outer area while their 
volume drops because the old markets 
left behind cannot sustain the business 
of the past. This is the cycle of central 
city decay. 

Downtown’s problem is this: How 
to reverse the cycle and make the 
central city fit for modern living, work- 
ing, shopping. Programs for more 
public transit, more parking garages, 
more dollar days and downtown pro- 
motions simply fail to deal with the 
facts. They are part of a losing battle 
for they fail to cure the deep seated 
obsolescence that renders unfit down- 
town and the inner city which sur- 
rounds it. 


The Fundamental Sources of 
Upheaval 


Among the many contributing forces 
which are bringing about the most 
extensive and violent reorganization 
of our cities we have ever experienced, 
three stand out: 


Urban Land 


(1) The enormous growth of the cities. 
Just when it appeared that our popu- 
lation was leveling off, our country’s 
birth rate took an enormous surge 
despite contrary predictions of the bio- 
statisticians. And, most of this growth 
has been added to the cities. From 
1940 to 1950 the population of the 
United States grew by 19,028,000. More 
than 15 million or 80 percent of this 
growth was in our 168 major metro- 
politan areas (those designated by the 
Bureau of Census as Standard Metro- 
politan Areas). Since 1950 more than 
90 percent of the nation’s growth has 
been in our cities and during that 
period we have added nearly the equiv- 
alent of two New York cities to our ma- 
jor metropolitan areas. It surprises the 
people in Baltimore, when it is pointed 
out to them that this old eastern city 
grew by 500,000 people from 1940 to 
1955. In effect this means the addition 
of a city the size of Atlanta in a decade 
and a half. 

Urban growth is continuing unabated. 
It is projected that our country will 
grow by 56,000,000 people in the next 
20 years. But even more important to 
this discussion is the fact that 55,000,000 
of these people will probably be added 
to our 168 major cities. This means 
a 50 percent increase in these 166 cities 
during the next 20 years. It means 
adding to them a population greater 
than the total population of the States 
of New York, California, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, and Texas. 

The results of this growth are many: 
People piling into the central city from 
the farms; people pouring out from the 
central city to the suburbs; vast, 
sprawling development in the outlying 
areas. Enormous new markets are 
created. Industries and offices are at- 
racted to the labor markets thus made 
available. Shopping centers spring up 
to serve these markets. 
(2) The growth in the 
automobiles. Automobiles have in- 
creased in numbers even faster than 
people and with devastating results in 
our cities. There has been more than 
100 percent increase in automobiles 
since 1940 with the great bulk of this 
increase coming since the war. We 
have revolutionized the technology of 
transportation in the past decade and 
have made the physical structure of 
our cities obsolete. 

The trend continues. It is estimated 
that over the next 20 years we will 
double the number of automobiles and 
that the automobile population will 
increase at a rate twice as fast as the 
population of our cities. Our street 
systems have been completely inade- 


number of 


quate as the results of the automobile 
flood. As the flow of cars reaches the 
inner city it inundates the residential 
areas so that few, if any, quiet resi- 
dential communities remain in the 
central city. 

As people have taken to the autc- 
mobile, they have abandoned public 
transit. This has diminished the use 
of the facility which could best ac- 
commodate itself to our outmoded 
street system and the use of public 
transit will continue in steady decline. 
No matter how convenient it is made, 
it will never be as simple as stepping 
into one’s own automobile in one’s own 
covered garage and driving to work, 
to shop or to play. Industry, offices, 
and shopping facilities of our times 
will adapt themselves to the automobile 
rather than plan around it, and people 
will seek out the facilities that are so 
planned. 

Thus the automobile has created the 
need and the opportunity for a com- 
pletely new retailing situation—the 
planned regional shopping center. At 
the same time, it has undermined 
downtown’s closest market areas, jam- 
med its streets and thus accelerated its 
obsolescence and created its competi- 
tive disadvantages. 

(3) Way of life. This vague and all- 
embracing phrase is the only one I 
can find to label properly a chain of 
phenomena of our times. Perhaps they 
all relate to the enormous shift in in- 
comes which has occurred; the tremen- 
dous growth in the middle income 
family with the accompanying decline 
in the lower and upper income families. 
Certainly this income shift is one of 
the important forces at work in chang- 
ing urban living. The number of 
families with incomes below $3,000 has 
decreased every year since 1941; the 
number of families with incomes be- 
tween $3,000 and $5,000 has remained 
about the same; the number of families 
with incomes above $5,000 a year has 
increased each year and is now more 
than double the 1941 total. The enor- 
mous growth of our middle income 
population, together with shorter work- 
ing hours, has resulted in increasing 
demand for goods, services and facili- 
ties limited in the past to the few. 

This “way of life” change has many 
manifestations. We have become more 
casual and informal—bluejeans, out- 
door cooking, station wagons, disinter- 
est in style changes, are all part of 
the picture. There is much more inter- 
est in recreation because there is more 
time for it and more money to devote 
to it. Families are larger, do more 
things together, shop more at night. 
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The “way of life’ changes are a funda- 
mental part of the problem of the 
central city, for they reflect one of the 
most fundamental between 
the atmosphere of the central city 
and the aspirations of the people. 

It is here that downtown finds it 
most difficult to compete with the well 
planned regional shopping center. Take 
a look at Northland, Cross County, 
Southdale, Old Orchard, and look at 
the difference in the people there than 
when you see them downtown. Their 
faces are relaxed: there are families 
together; they are having fun. One day 
a Detroit merchant came to visit us 
on a tour of shopping centers and he 
said, “You know, the most striking 
thing to me about the shopping centers 
I’ve seen is the expression on the faces 
of the people. They are happy and 
smiling while they shop. What a situ- 
ation for a merchant!” 

These three forces—the growth in 
population of our cities, the enormous 
increase in the use of automobiles and 
the change in the way our people live— 
are at the root of the revolution which 
is going on in our cities. 


conflicts 


What Downtown Must Do To Solve Its 
Problems 


The problem of downtown is to make 
itself what it ought to be instead of 
trying to make people like it as it is. 
Instead of resisting the revolution in 
urban living, downtown must become 
a dynamic part of metropolitan iife— 
redeveloping itself as the useful, con- 
venient, beautiful focal point in a fast 
growing metropolitan area. 

The obvious next question is how to 
do this. Although conditions will vary 
widely from city to city—with different 
problems and different futures—if any 
downtown is really to face up to its 
future there are some things it surely 
must do: 


(1) Find out downtown's function. 
Downtown must take a broad look at 
its metropolitan area, project the 20- 
to-40 year growth, and determine how 
that population might best be organ- 
ized for good living. 

Out of that approach downtown will 
find its real functions. Because we 
now fail to face these problems broadly, 
we allow the clutter and confusion of 
downtown to drive out of the central 


city many of the uses which most 
logically should remain and expand 
there. 


If you were planning your metro- 
politan area from scratch, wouldn’t it 
make sense that those facilities used 
by all the people should be located in 
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the central city—government buildings, 
hotels, major recreation such 
as coliseums, stadiums, museums—and 
yet, how often do you see such facili- 
being driven to the suburbs to 
find enough space and a suitable en- 
vironment? 

Baltimore will soon have a new mil- 
lion square foot Social Security Build- 
ing on the far outlying edge of the 
city, poorly located with respect to 
highways and transportation lines and 
of doubtful convenience to the clerical 
force which it will employ. Its new 
State office building is now under con- 
struction nine blocks from downtown. 
Think what these two buildings might 
have meant as the logical and obvious 
core to a new central city plan. Miami, 
I am told, is planning a new civic 
center on the edge of the city. This 
would appear to be a fantastic desertion 
of downtown. 

The purpose of such a metropolitan 
area study should not be to promote 
downtown but to find its legitimate 
functions. Uses which can best be ac- 
complished elsewhere should be en- 
couraged to leave to make room for 
the space and buildings which belong 
downtown. 


centers 


ties 


(2) Consider the adjacent area—Hav- 
ing determined the uses which should 
be accommodated downtown, consider- 
ation must then be given to the vast 
area around the central business dis- 
trict, which is now largely slums and 
blight. The Federal government has 
a vast program for urban renewal aid 
to assist cities in the rejuvenation of 
these areas. This can be no limited 
paint-up, fix-up program—nor on the 
other hand need it be a wholesale bull- 
dozer operation. Through careful plan- 
ning, logical neighborhoods can be 
created out of these sprawling areas. 
Highways must be routed around, 
rather than through them. Worn out 
buildings and obsolete uses must be 
removed through spot-surgery use of 
the condemnation power: Sound or 
salvageable buildings could be saved: 
many streets should be closed; densities 
reduced; parks and playgrounds in- 
troduced. 

These huge areas can be made attrac- 
tive to middle income families and to 
upper income families, particularly to 
our aging population which will find 
the central city convenience especially 
appealing. 


(3) Work with the automobile—Within 
the framework of this planning, the 
automobile must be accepted as a fact 
and not regarded as an unwelcome and 
unanticipated intruder. It is not enough 


to create a few boulevards and 
way streets. 

Major expressways must be ripped 
through to the central core and these 
expressways properly planned to give 
definition and boundaries to the resi- 
dential neighborhoods which good plan- 
ning would thus create. 

Elaborate provision must be 
in the central city for the terminal 
handling of the automobiles. Parking 
must bear proper relationship to the 
store and office areas in downtown just 
as it does in the suburbs. The auto- 
mobiles must be separated from the 
pedestrian so that they can move 
quickly and smoothly without fighting 
downtown shoppers and workers. 


one- 


made 


(4) Plan with appeal—The plan must 
be big and bold and defendable. It 
must appeal to the people as the kind 
of place they would like to see. It is 
little plans that are hardest to sell and 
most difficult to execute. 


(5) Create new powers—In most cities 
new powers will be required to carry 
out the plan. This need not frighten 
us. We have found it necessary pro- 
gressively to enlarge the powers of 
municipal government in order to make 
our cities fit places in which to live. 

Until a few decades ago, we did not 
recognize any substantial responsibility 
in city government for controlling the 
development of our cities. The first 
zoning law in the United States was 
in New York in 1916. Most of our 
zoning laws date from the 20’s and 30’s. 
Few of our planning commissions had 
real power until the 40’s. The first 
redevelopment commission with power 
to condemn private property for resale 
to private enterprise for a private use 
was established in 1945. The power of 
condemnation by parking authorities 
has been a development of the past 
few years. 

Once we recognize that the extensive 
planning and redevelopment of down- 
town is essential to making the central 
city a decent place for all our citizens, 
then we will give to the city govern- 
ment the power to execute a downtown 
redevelopment program. Without the 
necessary power unreasonable, unco- 
operative, or simply disinterested prop- 
erty owners will endlessly frustrate the 
finest efforts to remake the city into 
what it ought to be. 


(6) Activate leadership—The develop- 
ment and execution of a bold and effec- 
tive downtown plan will require the 
vigorous and dedicated leadership of 
merchants, bankers, and the entire 
business community. It will require 
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a sympathetic attitude in City Hall. 
It will call for lots of time and money. 
It will mean substantial sacrifice by 
some businesses and property owners. 

The plan and the program must be 
firmly based on the awareness that 
cities are for people. The purpose must 
be to restore the city to a scale, a pace, 
a spirit in which a human being feels 
comfortable. 


Downtown’s Future 


Downtown must be made beautiful 
as well as convenient. We must give 
the heart of our city a soul—spaces in 
which people can drift, relax, smile, 
contemplate and enjoy the living, 
working, shopping for which they are 
there. 

Downtown surely has a future—an 
exciting, glorious rebirth into a joyous 
and fitting center for our great Ameri- 
can cities. That future will be deter- 
mined by the vision, the vigor, the 
determination with which we try to 
make it what it ought to be. Little 
plans won’t do. 





HOUSING QUALITY INDEX 


The staff of Chicago’s Plan Commis- 
sion has recently come up with a 
short-cut method for evaluating hous- 
ing conditions without the prohibitive 
cost of field surveys. The method, 
which uses block census data, is a quick 
index to guide studies for Chicago’s 
pressing urban renewal needs. A 
similar index for statistical evaluation 
was originally devised by Philadelphia 
redevelopment and planning agencies. 
Chicago’s proposed index evaluates 
blocks rather than whole areas, the 
latter being the customary practice in 
housing indices. The advantage of the 
block over the area method is that 
it permits the identification of smali 
areas in need of remedial action. 

The index is based wholly on Census 
information and evaluates five factors 
significant in blight on which the Cen- 
sus accumulated data. Penalty points 
are assigned to each blight factor, and 
blocks are given their index number 
on the basis of the number of factors 
present and the magnitude or intensity 
of their presence. Since similar total 
scores for different groups of blocks 
may be significant of different prob- 
lems, the index must show the factors 
in their combinations in order to serve 
as a practical guide in delineating areas 
for renewal purposes, 

The interim report which has been 
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issued frankly admits the weaknesses 
of the index. It is based wholly upon 
an out-of-date Census, which in turn 
has inherent weaknesses as a tool for 
housing study. In commenting on 
these deficiencies in the Census data the 
report emphasizes the need for im- 
proved housing inventory data if urban 
renewal is to operate effectively. More 
field surveys are needed to check the 
results of the index; the report indicates 
that only one such check has thus far 


corollation, the value of such an index 
to all cities with an urban renewal 
problem is obvious. Of course different 
cities will have to modify the index 
for their own use, but future reports 
of the Chicago Plan Commission deal- 
ing with the corollation between index 
findings and field surveys will be well 
worth careful attention. The housing 
quality index is a report entitled 
“Population and Housing, Report Num- 
ber 1” 


issued in December 1956 by the 
Chicago Plan Commission for study 
and comment. 


been made in Chicago. If further sur- 
veys show the same high degree of 
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Tax Allocation Bonds, Capitol Mall 
Area. Official Statement, Redevelop- 
ment Agency of the City of Sacramento, 
Calif. 1956. 38 pp., illus. 

As an insight into a prospectus de- 
scribing a tax allocation bond issue by 
a redevelopment agency, this report 
should be of great interest to planners, 
redevelopment agencies and investors 
everywhere. The Sacramento case is 
the first instance of this new type of 
bond. It is a pilot issue which proves 
the faith of members of the financial 
community in the self-supporting capa- 
city of the redevelopment project, at 
least as far as the local cost require- 
ments are concerned. This official 
statement not only describes the bond 
but also gives a good indication of 
Sacramento’s 15-block Capitol Mall 
project. 


General Development Plan, Clawson, 
Michigan, 1956. The Clawson Plan 
Commission, 35 W. 14th Mile Road. 
44 pp., plans, illus. $1.50. 

Here is a good example of a two- 
square mile suburban town in the De- 
troit Metropolitan Area charting its 
course for the future. The report pro- 
vides recommendations and guidance 
both in terms of physical development 
and capital improvements program- 
ming, based on an analysis of the 
town’s financial situation and economic 
potentials. One weakness of the re- 
port is its failure to relate the town 
adequately to its metropolitan setting. 
The only clue to its location in the 
Detroit area is found on the report’s 
cover, 


Location and Space-Economy. 
Isard. Published jointly by Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and Jonn 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. 1956. 
350 pp. charts, tables. $8.75. 

Readers interested in location analy- 
sis must approach Mr. Isard’s book with 
an unusual degree of fortitude. None- 
theless the book is a landmark in 
locational theory. It is the first Ameri- 
can work of this scope which brings to 
the analysis of location a generally 
applicable theory. The author seeks to 
offer a formula resting on a few basic 
ingredients which in their various 
combinations explain location. 

A basic objection to such a theory is 
that the analysis of location may be 
more profitably done historically than 
logically. The logical approach is at- 
tractive in that it seems to be more 
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profound than the historical method 
which examines individual locations in 
terms of specific conditions of labor 
supply, availability of power, the trans- 
port situation, local and wider markets, 
etc., and investigates how these condi- 
tions change with time. While this 
may seem naive in comparison with 
an all embracing abstract formulation, 
it is that formulation which is essen- 
tially naive. It assumes that location 
can be interpreted in terms of one or 
two factors, e.g. “transport inputs”, 
rather than the whole complex of 
factors recognized by orthodox students 
of location problems. 

Mathematics do not automatically 
produce deep analysis. Their effect in 
this instance is to obscure the human 
factor in location. While Isard’s theory 
certainly has value, and can be shown 
to operate in many instances, such 
theories offer no help for decisions 
when, theoretically, there are a number 
of equally desirable locations. En- 
trepreneurial and managerial ability 
major locational factors which 
often counterbalance adverse condi- 
tions. In short, while Isard’s work is 
significant in offering new tools for 
the analysis of location, it cannot be 
taken as a total interpretation or guide- 
book on the subject. 


are 


Greensboro Suburban Analysis. George 


H. Esser, Jr. Institute of Government, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. 1956. 197 pp. maps, tables. Ob- 
tainable from City Planning Depart- 
ment, Greensboro, North Carolina. 
$3.00. 

Greensboro, N.C. saw ‘“suburbanitis” 
around the corner and asked the Insti- 
tute of Government of the University 
of North Carolina to formulate a prac- 
tical program to avoid it. In attractive. 
varied format, this report presents the 
conflicting problems of large-scale 
annexation with its excessive costs, and 
the “sit-tight” policy with its promise 
of long-range disaster. The Institute 
has come up with an answer—a plan- 
ning commission as part of the county 
set-up to recommend for action by the 
board of County Commissioners sub- 
division and zoning ordinances for 
unincorporated portions of the county. 
By this expedient it is hoped to avoid 
uncontrolled development of areas 
which may eventually be annexed to 
Greensboro, and to permit annexation 
to proceed at a reasonable rate when- 
ever the individual area is ready for 
it. Greensboro’s example in taking 
steps to meet the situation before it is 
out of control might profitably be fol- 
lowed by other cities 
potential problems. 
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An Economic Base Survey of the She- 
nango Valley Area and Mercer County. 
Pennsylvania Economy League, Inc. 
Mercer County Branch, Sharon, Penn- 
sylvania. November, 1956. 47 pp. 
maps, charts, tables. $2.00. 

This report, prepared at the request 
of the Regional Planning Commission 
of the Shenango Valley region, is de- 
signed to aid in planning both for the 
physical development of the Shenango 
Valley, and to help citizens’ associations 
in strengthening the economic base of 
the area. While the report presents 
a bright picture of the area’s present 
and future prospects, it warns of the 
need for maintaining existing industries 
and attracting new ones. The new 
industries should utilize the semi- 
finished steel on the spot, thus obviating 
high transportation costs, employ the 
largely untapped resources of the fe- 
male labor population, increase diver- 
sification, and free the area from its 
high degree of sensitivity to fluctuations 
in the nation’s economic cycle, a situa- 
tion caused by its dependence upon the 
steel industry. The report’s findings 
and methods should be of interest to 
all areas resting upon a strong economic 
base, but dependent upon one factor 
for that strength. 


Building Cost Manual. The Chicago 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects and the Chicago Real Estate 
Board. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. New 
York. 1957. 367 pp. illus. $15.00. 


A direct descendent of the well- 
known Chicago Building Costs, first 
published in 1935 and revised in 1949, 
this manual provides up-to-date, com- 
plete coverage on costs for every phase 
of building construction. One hundred 
and fifty building types are dealt with 
and each is illustrated and described. 
In addition to total costs, costs are 
broken down by trades, and are given 
on the basis of square and cubic feet. 
Regional variations are not given— 
average costs are used for each model 
type. 


75 Housing Areas, Annual Summary 
1956: A Housing Market Analysis. Di- 
vision of Housing Market Research, 
Housing Securities Inc., 250 Park Ave- 
nue, New York. 36 pp. charts, tables. 
$7.50. 

This is an annual summary providing 
indices on business conditions, housing 
and mortgage activity, population and 
family growth for 75 principal metro- 
politan areas in 1954 and 1955. It is 
designed as a compact reference work 
to guide manufacturers, builders and 
investors in evaluating housing markets 
and to show the relative position of 
these areas as compared to the rest of 
the national housing activity. 
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